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At New Rowley, September 26th, 1833, at their 
ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW. 
BY JEREMIAH SPOFFORD, 
(Concluded from page 323.) 


Tur cold seasons of 1812 and 1816, and the in- | privilege to do justice to my native soil. 


termediate years, produced a disposition in many 
to abandon their native land, as though nature had 
changed, and the divine promise of seed time and 
harvest had failed; but the profusion with which 
the fruits of the earth have been showered around 
us for the last fifteen years should teach every far- 
mer to value bis soil, to be content with his cli- 
mate, and never to distrust the faithfulness of Him 
who governs the seasons. 

Alternate showers and sunshine have covered 
the earth with a luxurianee of fruit which has lit- 
erally compelled many of you * to pull down your 
barns and build greater.” 

?Tis true your lands are not annually enriched 
by the alluvion of rivers three thousand miles 
long: nor are your fences and cattle and buildings 
swept away by the overflow of such rivers. Yet 
no part of the country is more finely diversified 
with rivers and streams of water than Massachu- 
setts—than our own county of Essex. Almost 
every farm is supplied by its ranning brook—mill 
streains and rivers of manageable magnitude are 
found in almost every town ; and the majestic 
Hudson rolls not a more beautiful sheet of water, 
nor presents banks more luxuriantly fringed with 
shrubbery, or exhibits finer river scenery than 
your own Merrimack, With striet truth we may 
here apply the lines of the poet of the Connecticut : 

“ No watery gleams through happier villas shine, 
“* Nor drinks the seaa lovelier wave than thine.” 


From what bas been said, and from many other 
considerations, I conclude that the sons of New 
England should value their birthright, and wherever 
their enterprise may lead them in pursuit of wealth 
or honor, that they have cause to prize the land 
of their nativity—tbe land of constant industry and 
steady habits—the land of * bibles and sabbaths” 
—the land of red schoolhouses aud white church- 
es—the land where slavery is unkuown. 

““ My own green land forever. 
“O! never may a son of thine, 
“ Where e’er his wandering steps incline, 
“ Forget the sky which bent above 
“His childhood like a dream of leve.” 

Although the sceptre of political power may 
have departed frown the ‘ cradle of liberty,” and 
even the seat of empire be already loosening from 
its foundations for its removal from the Atlantic 
States ; yet the time honored history of the past— 
the happy institutions and habits of the present 
day—and the enterprise which is inherent in the 
sons of the pilgrims—will ever secure NewEngland 
an honorable place in her country’s annals, and as 
the Jews from every nation under heaven, look 
towards Jerusalem as the land of hope and prom- 
ise—so the distant wanderer o’er sea and land, 
shall in visions or reality return to wander over 
the happy haunts of his childhood, and lay his 
ashes on his native soil. 

True these opinions would be of more weight if 
they came from abroad, or from one who had trav- 


elled extensively ; but these estimates of ether 
pores of our country are founded on the observa- 
|tions of many competent witnesses ; and as it is 
an honor to a child to highly esteem his father’s 
house, so I consider it an honor, a duty and a 


Let us now attend to some of the means essen- 
tial for the improvement @#gd. enjoyment of these 
advantages, 

And one of the first requisites for the improve- 
ment of our advantages is—untiring industry. 

It is often literally true that the hand of ‘the 
diligent maketh rich 3’ but where from any cause 
it fuils to enable a person to gather heaps of shi- 
aing dust, it always in this land enables the dili- 
gent to possess constantly and plentifully the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life, which to every rea- 
sonable mind is true riches. 

See England by her active industry extending 
the arm of her power over every sea, and draw- 
ing ler supplies from the remotest corners of the 
earth. 

Water and steam and muscular force, are in per- 
petual action, The very elements are foreed to 
labor, and the island is one vast workshop. Her 
ships and seameu brave the tempests of every sea, 
and bring back the riches of every clime. The 
werehandize of both the Indies congregrates in 
her warehouses, and her merchants are literally 
prinees, and a hundred millions of the indolent 
Asiatics own their authority, and lay their unwil- 
ling tribute at their feet.* 

The advantages of industry on a large scale, 
are also strikingly illustrated by the comfort and 
prosperity of Mew England compared with our 
southern States. 

While New England retains habits of industry 
she will prosper under any system of policy which 
the general government can constitutionally pur- 
sue. And though a vacillating policy, and fre- 
quent and sudden changes, may embarrass and 
perplex our commerce and manufactures, yet even 


jall, before any surplus can arise to support the 
luxury of the landlord. Now put a bundred of 
| these laborers, as they would rise from infaney to 
age, under the care of some hireling task master, 
While the owner of the whole concern is absent at 
}a horse race, or a barbacue, and what is his chance 
ofa clear profit, for the support of a princely ret- 
inue ? 

Take even a hundred poor people of New Eng- 
land: let the maintenance of them and their chil- 
dren be made sure, thus removing all the stimu- 
lus of liberty aud property on the one hand, and 
all fear of poverty and wanton the other, and who 
of you would become bound for their mainten- 
ance for allthe surplus of their labor? You would 
much sooner hire the laborers, pay them their 
wages, and dismiss them to their own cares, 
when the labor was done. 

You will therefore see that slavery lays the axe 
at the root of the tree of industry, and that indo- 
lence saps the foundation of public or private pros- 
perity. Whatever removes the stimulus to indus- 
try, whether political, moral, or physical, it is 
equally ruinous to nations, states, private families, 
or individuals, 

To no class of men does this necessity of con- 
stant industry apply more forcibly than the far- 
mer. He turns his own wheel of fortune, more 
emphatically than almost any other class; those 
great and sudden turns of fortune which some- 
times raise or depress others lay quite out of his 
track. With firm foothold he climbs the ascent 
to wealth ; or with loosened energies he slides 
down the gradual descent to poverty. 

The eyes of the master or owner must pervade 
the whole establishment ; his mind and his hands 
must be equally ready to do their appropriate 
work; hisexample must be such that no idler can 
feel easy for an hour on his premises. 

Another requisite to prosperity is the system- 
atic plan. Men who have no enterprise to plan, 
will have still less if possible to execute. Few 








that can only diminish the profits of the people, 
but reaches not the deep laid foundation of New 
England prosperity. 

While on the other hand our southern brethren 
may threaten or nullify—change the tariff or per- 
petrate a revolution—tbey will still find they have 
uot reached the cause of their depression. The 
absence of voluntary vigorous industry is the real 
cause of the evils of which they complain, A 
white poptlation ashamed to be * seen with im- 
plements of labor in their hands,” and a black 
population doing as litthe labor as possible, is 
enough to * nullify” the prosperity of any country. 
Perhaps some may imagine that it were easy to 
grow rich where men possess slaves who labor 
without wages. But Jet such remember that these 
slaves are also men, Who must eat or they cannot 
work—that they must be maintained, the old and 
the young—the sick, the lame and the lazy, with 
the taskmasters necessary to make them labor at 





* Yet notwithstanding the politica! power and grasping poli- 
cy of England, the nation is so convinced of the iniquity, im- 
policy aud uselessness of personal SLAVERY, that it is not 
permitted on her soil, and is about (at a great expense) to be 
extirpated from her colonies ! au example worthy to be follow- 
ed by our nation, when boasting of its liberty, and proclaim- 





men do more than they intend to do, and there 
are or ought to be few who have not ambition 
enough to rouse all their energies to accomplish 
what they have once deliberately planned to do. 

I would by no means encourage or excite inor- 
dinate ambition, but still a desire for property, and 
accommodation (call it by what name you please) 
is the life spring of all that is Jaudable and valua- 
ble in society. 

The man who is the mere child of circumstance 
acting only as he is acted upon by his necessities, 
may enjoy a kind of Indian tranquility, but with 
such men only, the march of improvement must 
stop in its course, and society fall back into bar- 
barism. 

That man who aims at nothing, will certainly 
accomplish nothing; he that is content with a 
cabin will never possess a palace ; but he that fig- 
ures to himself the conveniences and elegancies of 
life, will make exertion to obtain them, and widl 
enjoy at least as much in a well directed pursuit, 
as in the full possession, 

The farmer who is content with a shabby house, 
wooden fences, and ten bushels of corn or five 
hundred of hay to the acre, will seldom find him- 





ing that “ all men are born free and equal.”’ 


self in a better situation, while he who plans to 
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possess good buildings, permanent fences, and to 
see his lands ornatnented with fruit trees, and cov- 
ered with seventy bushels of corn, and three tons 
of hay to the acre, with life and a common bless- 
ing, will certainly accomplish his plans, 

You are perhaps most of you familiar with the 
history of Sir William Phipps, who raised himselt 
from a wood coaster from the then wilderness of 
Maine, to be knighted by King William, and mate 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

He used to say when in his lowest state, that he 
should live in a brick house in Green lane, (now 
Brattle street,) and command better men than he 
was then thought to be hitnself—and his own con- 
fident perseverance accomplished what be had plan- 
ned. He had his brick house in Green lane, and 
commanded in chief the State of Massachusetts, 
Now all cannot be Governors, nor raise from the 
ocean a Spanish galleon laden with gold as he did, 
but all by good plans with industry, economy and 
health, can obtain that which is just as good, 
comfortable dwellings, good farms, and a compe- 
tency of other appendages. 

A third requisite for success to the farming in- 
terest is that the farmer’s mind should be in his 
business. That man 
is in danger of soon finding that he bas got below 


who is above his business. 


it; for no business will long sustain a man when 
his mind has got above it. That farmer who de- 
votes his mind and his energies to bis farm, till it 
is so far improved that it elevates him above the 
necessity of constant labor, is the most indepen- 
dent and enviable character in our country ; free 
from the responsibility of office, and the toils and 
cares of a profession, he eats the fruit he has rear- 
ed, with more zest than ean be realized by any 
otherclass. A good farm coverred with flocks and 
herds and fruits, is atruly enviable possession, and 
like Robinson Crusoe, the farmer ts often  mon- 
arch of all he surveys.” 

Another requisite to prosperity, is the keeping 
of good accounts. Farmers not being under that 
constant necessity of using the pen which attach- 
es to men of business, are too apt to throw it quite 
aside ; and it is believed have often” suffered ny 


trusting to other’s accounts, to memory, or te 
marks on their doors and wainscots. 


To record in a book kept for the purpose, al 
their labor and experiments upon their farms, as 
recominended by a distinguished agriculturist in 
your last annual pamphlet, 1 have no doubt would 
richly compensate the labor, but it is my present 
purpose to urge the necessity of keeping a fair aud 


exact account of the date and circumstance of ev- | 


ery money or barter transaction between man and 
man. It would save many of those uncharitable 
thoughts and hard speeches which often alienate 
friends, and disturb the peace of neighborhoods. 
If every person kept exact accounts of all his 
debts and credit, law suits would be very unfre- 
quent, and our friends the lawyers would be re- 
lieved from the disagreeable necessity of sending 
their uncharitable “* Greetings,” or writing ‘ your 
goods and chattels are attached,” “for want 
thereof take the body.” And as I always rejoice 


or 


when the bodily health of the community is such 
as to relieve physicians from the care of the sick, 
to turn their attention to their books, their farms 
and their gardens; so will I rejoice when the 
health of the body politic is such, that our much es- 
teemed friends the lawyers, may be entirely relieved 
from professional cares, to devote their distinguish- 


ed talents to employments more profitable to the 
community. 

One more requisite to prosperity you must per- 
mit me to name, and that is the disuse of ardent 
spirit. 

I am sorry that T cannot name this subject with- 
out exciting some unpleasant feeling ; but I ean- 
Hot, in justice to this Society, or my profession 
omit to mention a cause which has so Jong hung 
like a mill-stone to weigh down the prosperity of 
the country, No portion of the community have 
paid a heavier tribute to the distillery than the 
fariners. Their laborious occupation and expo- 
sure to heat and cold, fostered the belief that ar- 


dent spirits were necessary to them, But this er- 


hour of their emancipation has arrived, Too long 
have you submitted to a tax which neither you nor 
your fathers were able to bear—a tax ten times 
more burdensome than Great Britain ever attempt- 
ed to impose, when it was resisted by a seven 
year’s war. But what is worst of all is, that this 
tax is not like the tax on tea, merely collected and 
carried out of the country, but it returns in anoth- 
curse the payer hiv 
Here some will object, aud say 





form to and make an 


idiot and a slave, 
they still use spirits, and have neither spent their 
I allow 


er 


property, nor destroyed their intellects, 
the truth of the assertion ; some can bear the ex- 


pense without serious cmbarrassinent, and regu- 
late their appetites so that they are never drunken, 
But to such PE would say, you incur a useless ex- 
pense, and encourage by your example your ueigh- 
bor, who can neither bear the expense nor regu- 
lnte his appetite, Let me entreat such to change 
their example to the other side of the question, 
jand Jend their aid in drying those tears of heart 
lrending anguish which flow without mixture, 


where a husband and a father is spending bis es- 
| 





tate, Wasting his tine, and converting bimeself in- 
to an idiot ora savage. We have all seen those 
| that thought the same—that they knew wit did 
} them good and could) govern themselves 3 that 
| they were in no danger of being drunkards, and 
|resented even the suspicion of danger. But sti'l 
jihey ave lost, their business neglected, their prop- 
j erty spent, their farms mortgaged, their families 
| ruined ! I would that this were only imagination, 
j but LE know, and you all know, that it is the truth, 
hand that in numerous instances, 

| But some say this is a land of liberty, and they 
|} scorn to be even persuaded not to exercise it in ev- 
fery particular. 

What a glorious liberty it is for a man to exer- 
cise, to leave his business, travel four miles and 
back, under a burning sun, to vindieate his right 
io spend twenty cents for rum ! to tiekle his palate, 
intoxicate his brain, and burn up his liver—hicing 
his bottle and hanging his bead like a thief when 
pry. 


he meets those whom he owes and cannot 


My friends, T paint from real life 3 but LT hop. 
such farmers are scarce. 

Now, who enjoys real liberty! He who con- 
sumes only the produce of his farm, or drinks 
pure water from the cooling spring, and> returns 
to his labor sober, thriving aud independent— 
or he whose every shilling is mortgaged to the 
retailer before itis earned—who is too bead-strong 
to be persuaded, and too far gone to make a self- 
moved and independent resolve to be free 2? Were 
[ the subject of any government, or the servant of 
any master on earth who exacted as heavy a trib- 
| ute us I have seen paid, or as bard service as I have 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ror is How nearly exploded, and I rejoice that the | 








seen performed, or imposed as heavy sufferings as 
I have seen endured by ardent spirits, I would re- 


sist at the hazard of my life. I would organize a 
rebellion to the extent of my influence. I> would 


die in the last entrenchment, and ensure the ex- 
termination of my posterity, before I would sub- 
mit to it. 

But some farmers yet say they cannot hire la- 
horers unless they give them ardent spirits. This 
does for an excuse when both the owner and the 
laborer are desirous to use it; but no man who js 
firm and unwavering, leaves bis crop ungathered 
for want of help ; but hundreds of farmers are now 
ready to testify that they pever bad their work 
dove when spirits were used, so easy and so well, 
Seventy Physicians of Boston have fixed their 
names to the opinion that ardent spirits are never 
necessary to persons in bealth ; and my own ex- 
perience in labor and exposure, in cold and heat, 
by night and by day, confirms me in the opinion, 
that a dose of spirit is vo more necessary ia health 
than a dose of calomel or tartar emetic. 

The expense ofa gallon of rum a week, toa 
farmer is no small consideration ; in twenty years 
if saved it would make him a handsome estate, or 
the want of it may make him a beggar. Whieth- 
er we therefore consider it on the sore of health, 
morality or expense, it becomes among the most 
important considerations in the prosperity of a 
farmer, 

Finally, my friends T congratu’ate you on the 
prosperous condition in which this anniversary 
finds your Society. How the exhibition of this 
day may compare with preceding ones, in its de- 
tails [am unprepared to state ; but that the Soci- 
ety has exalted the standard of agriculture, called 
into exercise a great amount of female ingenuity, 
promoted harmony and useful intercourse, diffus- 
ed the knowledge of useful facts, and exerted a 
beneficent influence T have no reason to doubt. 

The formation and support of societies is among 
the most efficient menns of improvement, in all 
the useful arts of the present day. It encourages 
and rewards a spirit of enterprise ; it diffuses the 
knowledge of useful experiments, and introduces 
ihe use of important inventions; and tends by 
multiplying opportunitics of social intercourse, to 
do away these illiberal feelings, and groundless 
jealousies which often exist between different sec- 
tions of country, and sometimes even disturb the 
harmony of towns and neighborhoods, 

Some have entertained doubts of the utility of 
this annual festival, as a useless expense of time 
Let such remeniber that man is a 


and money. 
that a constant unvaried round of 


social being, 
solitary labor is unfinted to his nature, and by ne 
means adapted to the highest developement of bis 
intellectual and physical energies.  Divines, law- 
vers, physicians, bave their societies, in which 
they meet to discuss their professional operations, 
and brighten their minds by friendly collision. 
Merchants daily assemble on change to learn the 
interests and improve the facilines of trade, And 
shall the firmers deny themselves a day on which 
all who take an interestin agriculture ean meet on 
common ground, merely because they do not han- 
die the direet and palpable income of a day’s la- 
No! Their necessities do not demand it, 
and the place they oceupy in our community for- 


' . 
Dor 2 


bids the slavish idea, 

Societies are found the most direet means of ac- 
complishing almost every enterprise in our grow- 
ing republic ; aud annual or periodical festivals, 
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have the sanction of scripture and the remotest 
antiquity. The Jewish ritual enjoined a festival 
and offering of first fruits at the ingathering of the 
harvest, a day in which they should * do no servile 
labor.” The Romans and the Greeks had their 
agricultural festivals, dedicated to Bacchus and 
Ceres, whom they honored as the gods of corp 
and wine: and it has also the sanction of reason, 
as the fruits of the autumn fall, to assemble mu- 
tually to communicate the result of their labors, 
and enjoy what bas been emphatically ealled the 
farmer's holiday. 

Long may this society enjoy the smiles of heav- 
en. Long may they enjoy the character for in- 
dustry, sobriety, and morality, which for two cen- 
turies has distinguished the farmers of New Eng- 
land. And long may they continue to reap abun- 
dant harvests, 

“ Till the great reapine time shall come, 





“ And angels shout the harvest home.’’ 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
. For the New-Eneglund Farmer. 
ON THE ACCLIMATION OF FRUITS. 
Mr. Fessenpen—Sir, If you think this trifle fit 
for insertion in your respectable and useful publi- 
cation it is at your service for that purpose; and J 
shall he happy to communicate the results of seve- 


ral other experiments progressing at present in my 

garden when they arrive. 

Last spring, a distinguished lover and promoter 
of horticulture in Boston presented me with seeds 
of a beautiful flowering biennial plant from Georgia, 
Cantua coronopifolia, which here as well as in Eu- 
rope has been treated as a tender plant, requiring 
the protection of glass during winter. It appeared 
to me from its structure, being covered with a soft 
down and some other indications, to be a fit plant 
for an experiment on acclimation ;—with this view 
I proceeded as follows: 

10 plants remained entirely exposed during the 
Winter on a perfectly open spot—these are with- 
out exception flourishing. 

] plant placed on a grass bank facing the 
and protected from the north winds—this is also 
flourishing, but began to vegetate rather earlier 
than the preceding, and is pow a very fine plant. 

10 plants I covered the roots 3 inches with hay, 
and raised a bank of turf all round 1 foot high 6 
inches wide; this I covered with straw ; these all 
died, having perished at the surface of the earth 
where covered with the hay, the tops still re- 
maibing green. 

2 plants, IT placed in pots and kept in the parlor ; 
these were much drawn or etiolated as the botan- 


south 


ists term it; on exposure to the winds last month 
one was killed, the other remains alive, but is by 
no means so strong as those which remained ex- 
posed, alihough much taller, 

I do not know that physiological botanists have 


yet undertaken the examination of the structure of 
plants with a view to their different sensibilities of 


temperature, and it is certainly a subject: rather 
Affieult to approach—but much may be done in 
this way by the collection ef such facis as the pre- 
ceding. 

besides every addition to the number of hardy 


flowering plants is an addition to the pleasure of 


those horticulturists whose means do not place 
them in possession of glass structures for protect- 
ing them during the winter. 
Most truly yours, J. E, Tescuemacuer. 
Dorchester, 21 April, 1834. 











GRAPES. 

As we have many new subscribers who have 
commenced with recent numbers, we again intro- 
duce the subject of Grapes for their benefit. 

As itis now well established by experiments, 
that our climate is well calculated for the cultiva- 
tion of the finest of the American species of Grapes, 
and well adapted to produce strong growths of most) ant, color dark purple. 
of the finer varieties of European vines, with cor-| ‘The above mentioned is all that is needed to 
responding crops of fruit, so long as’ they can be | form the best suite of grapes for table use and ma- 
kept free from that parasitic plant, generally though | king wine.—Goodsell’s Farmer. 
improperly called mildew. - 

That the American grapes are capable of making | 
a wine equally as pleasarw as those in common | 
use in France and Germany, we verily believe 7 
but since those vines are litthe Known in this coun- | 
iry, as our tastes, and opinions, are made up upon 
Madeira wines; it is impossible to say how long a 


of good size, and certainly one of the most pleasant 
grapes for the table, a good bearer, vines require 
protecting during the winter. Vines subject to 
mnildew, 

Munier. This is one of the hardest of the Eu- 
|ropean varieties, a good bearer, fruit small, and 
thick set upon the clusters, rather acid but pleas- 


LIME AS A MANURE, 

** Lime,” observes Mr. Lambert in his excellent 
work on Ireland, *¢is peculiarly adapted to land 
full of weeds and roots, as it decomposes such.”— 
“Ttisa better manure for wheat probably than 
any other crop; and the quality of wheat grown 


prejudice will exist, as at present, in favor of that, | on land where it is applied is much improved, 


us the only perfect wine, and the only wine that it 
is desirable to imitate. So long as that prejudice 
does exist, so long we shall either be disappointed 
in producing the desired article, or if we produce 
it we shall do it to the injury of the country. 

Ic will be of little use for our temperance socie- 
, to make exertions to banish Brandy from our 
tables, if Madeira wine is to be used as a substitute, 
or to prevent the use of pure aleohol and water ; 
if we use the same quantity which only differs in 


having a thinner skin, a better color, and yielding 
more flour." —*It may be freely applied to land de- 
void of much calcareous matter.” 

Lime should as much as possible, be kept to the 
surface soil: it readily sinks if ploughed in too deep. 
Though I have mentioned what many may think 
very lieavy dressings of this manure, yet I have 
known good efiects produced from a far lighter 
quantity : and I would say, it is safer to begin with 
a moderate dressing, which can always be = in- 
creased if found necessary, than to over-dose at 
first. It is essential that the lime should be well 
slaked, and in a powdery state before spreading. 
To this end, if the weather chance to be dry, cover 
up the heaps with mold for a day or two, they will 
open as fine as if water slaked.—Gen. Farmer. 


tes 


having vegetable extract in it. 

The French and German wines are light, and 
are used to prevent thirst rather than promote in- 
toxication, and as most of them are rather astrin- 
gent, they act as tonics upon the stomach rather 
rather than stimulants of the brain, 

Grapes are not only useful for making wine, but 
are generally preferred to all other kinds of fruit 
for the table, and there is no good reason why our 
tables are not supplied with them, eight months in 
a year, without incurring any very material ex- 
pense, as a half a dozen vines would be sufficient 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
POSTS PLANTED TOP-END DOWNWARDS, 
Tue 3d volume of the memoirs of the Philadel- 
phia Society for promoting Agriculture, contains 
an account of some posts planted top-end down- 
wards, which were more durable than some oth- 
ers Which were set out in the common mode; and 
understanding that one of our friends had suecess- 
fully repeated the experiment we wrote to him for 
particulars. ‘The following is his statement: 
‘©The inverted posts were all sawed from two 
trees, the logs having had but little taper, and they 
were suwed wedge shape, consequently one-half 
were cut each way—that is, the top-ends of one- 
half were larger, and we set the larger ends in the 
ground. ‘This was done in the fall of 1817 and 
the spring of 1818. There were about sixty pan- 
nels or posts altogether, which were taken up in 
1830-31-32. From my best recollection about 
one-third of those that stood butt-end down were 
in tolerable preservation, while of those inverted, 
about two thirds were in better preservation than 
the one-third just referred to; and a number of 
them, except half an inch on the outside next the 
earth, were quite sound, and decidedly in’ better 





for that purpose, 

The following are the varieties that we should re- 
commend of both American and European varieties. 
AMERICAN VARIETIES, 

Catawba. Although the Isabella grape has gen- 
erally been placed at the head of the lists, we put 
the Catawba, as we consider it superior in many 
respects to the Isabella, It is shorter jointed, and 
if possible a betier bearer. It endures our winters, 
and the grapes keep better in jars than the Isabella. 





As a wine grape it is undoubtedly superior. 

Isabella. Second to none unless it is the Ca- 
tawba, and all its qualities taken into consideration. 
Grows freely, endures our winters well, is a great 
bearer, aud a fine table fruit. 

Bullet Grape. There are several varieties of this 
grape cultivated under different pbames, as Musca- 
dine, black Scuppernong, and Muscadel, all mean- 
inga sinall round grape of dark purple color, rather 


condition than any of the former kind,” 

From the account given in the memoirs we 
learn that the inverted posts were forked or knot- 
ty; and these are the most durable parts of the 
timber, we thought rather lightly of the discovery. 
The evidence which we now present to our read- 


sour than sweet, with thin smooth leaves, destitute 
of down beneath, free growers and endure our 
Winters perfecily. 

Red Bland. A fine grape well flavored, but the 
seasons jin this vicinity are not sutiiciently long to 
perfect the fruit. 

EUROPEAN VARIETIES. 

White Frontignac. ‘This is an oblong grape, of 

good size, large clusters, weighing from one to} 


ers however, is more pointed than anything else 
that we have seen on the subject; yet we do not 
understand why oue-third of the inverted posis, 
and two thirds of the others, should be more de- 
cayed than the rest: and we should be better sat- 
isfied with an experiment on posts sawed from one 
single log or out of straight grained timber. 


iwo pounds, fine flavored, and a great bearer, but 
the vines, like all other European vines, are sub- 
ject to mildew: requires a slight covering in winter. 

White Sweet Water, or Chasselas. A round grape 
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From the Northern Farmer. 
UNFERMENTED MANURE. 


In the last namber of the Farmer, I noticed 
some remarks in relation to the subject of manures, 
as published by the editor of the New-York Fariner, 
in which he has maintained, that the practice of 
applying rotted manures is better supported by 
science, than that of applying them in a fresh and 
unfermented state 3” and that the practice of mak- 
ing use of unfermented manures is also condenimed 
by the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
as first introduced by Sir Humphrey Davy. —Now, 
it matters not with me, whence the doctrine origi- 
nated, respecting the use of fresh or unfermented 
manures; so long as the superior advantages to be 
derived from their use, for all purposes of field 
cultivation, are so strikingly manifest, as T think 
they have been, since I commenced their use, 
which is not less than twelve or fourteen years, 

The first, and perhaps not the least advantage, 
to be derived from the use of manure in its: fresh 
or unfermented state, is, the saving in quantity, of 
at least, in my judgwent, One third; and in strength 
and value of the manure, nearly as much more, I 
think I have not overrated the injury suffered by 
maunre, When it is permitted to remain in the 
farm yard, and at stable windows in heaps, ex- 
posed alternately to the scorching rays of the sun, 
the drying winds, and drenching rains of summer, 
as is the practice with many farmers. Another 
advantage in favor of the use of unfermented ma- 
nure, is, that while all crops, to which L have ap- 
plied it; have ever been uniformly as good, as when 
1 used old, rotted manure; and potato crops much 
better; its effects have been more durable, and sue- 





ceeding crops have been more benetited by it, 
Unfermented manure from the barn-yard or 
stable window, has generally been considered as 
unsuitable tor the corn-hill; and, Tam not pre- 
pared to say, how far it may be advantageously 
used for this purpose, as I have not sufficiently 
tried the experiment, fully to satisfy myself on this 
point. IL have for the last five or six years, made 
use of unfermented manure from my bog-pen, in 
the corn-hill; and, have found it to be superior to 
the fine summer dung from my barn-yard., From 
these two sourves, | have usually obtained suffi- 
cient manure to dress from two and a half to three 
acres of corn in the hill, annually, about one third 
part of which has been taken trom the bog-pen, 
From rather an accidental discovery of the value 
of coarse strawy manure, trom the hog-pen, TP shall 
be disposed hereafier to make it an object to in- 
crease the quantity from this source as much as 
possible. Last Spring [1833], I planted about 
three acres of corn which Limanured in the hill, 
the largest portion of it with fine summer dung 
from the barn-yard, drawn to the field in the Pali 
and deposited ina heap, The remainder of the 
field, say about one third, was dressed with fresh 
manure from the hog-pen, and placed in the hill 
as soon as it was removed, About one third of 
this manure, which was four loads at the bottom, 
was composed of straw, brakes and weeds, and 
such other vegetable matters as could be obtained 
from my farm, and when taken outof the pen, was 
apparently as coarse and unrotted, as wher put in. 
This, however, was all carried out and placed in 
the hills. The ground had been planted to corn 
the year before, without any manure, having been 
grass ground turned over late in the Fall, and ne 
manure was applied to the crop in question, except 





in the bills as before mentioned. The ground was 
a ridge of gravelly loam, and from the growth of 
the crop, the first year [1832], it appeared that the 
ground on the highest part of the ridge (the rows 
of corn running parallel with it,) was not in so 
good a condition to produce a crop of corn, as it 
was on either side, at a short distance from it. 
My corn-rows were again planted in the same di- 
rection; and it so happened that that portion of the 
coarse, uurotted materials, (for I could not as J 
thought at the time, call it manure), from my hog- 
pen, was placed in the hills of eight rows, directly 
along the highest elevation ef the ridge, where, the 
year before the corn had been much the smallest 
of any in the field. Under these circumstances, I 
expected nothing more favorable from these rows, 
in the last, than in the former crop. I, however, 
covered the coarse manure in these eight rows, 
with four or five inches of earth, before dropping 
on the seed to prevent it from becoming too dry, 
and then covered the seed the usual depth. 

The corn came up well, aud stood very even 
over the whole field. I soon discovered, though 
contrary to iny expectations, that the corn in these 
eight rows was gaining on that of any other part 
of the field; and at the time of weeding it was 
manifestly the largest of any in the field. It held 
on growing in the same manner, through the sea- 
son; and at the timeef harvest, I think there must 
lave been nearly one fourth more corn on these 
eight rows, than on the same nuinber of rows, in 
any other part of the field. 

From these facts, Iam indueed to believe, that 
unfermenied farm-yard, or stable manure, may be 
applied, in the hill, to the corn crop, with advan- 


tage 5; provided the ground be deeply furrowed, and | 


the manure buried sufficiently deep, before drop- 
ping on the seed, to prevent the roots of the corn 
from reaching it too soon; or before it shall begin 
to ferment—after which, it will be admirably cal- 
culated to throw the corn forward, and furnish the 
support uecessary to this crop, at the time it is fill- 
ing out. 

I intend trying a small piece for experiment, in 
this way the coming season, 

Should you think the above remarks of suffi- 
cient merit to obtain a place in your valuable, and 
to ine interesting paper, TL may, perhaps, hereafter 
be induced to offer something further on other 
branches of husbandry. ‘ 
Marrnuew Buen, gr. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


FARMERS’ GARDENS. 


My caption may startle such as have been con- | 


tent, the greater part of their lives, with salt pork 
and potatoes, with the addition now and then of a 


few greens from the field, or a little Jettuce. If} 


ihe perusal of this article shall be the means of re- 
ducing the number of this deseription of farmers, 
my end will be auswered. 1 know of no class of 
citizens that would suffer by the change, except 
the physicians, 

It is amusing to see with what avidity our set- 
tlers from the land of steady habits, will as soon as 
vegetation springs, search for the dandelion 5 and 
yet these men consider it lost time to devote a few 
hours in each week to preparing, planting aud 
tending a garden, that would balf support their 
lumilies, and save many a physician’s bill. 

It is a duty which each farmer owes to his fam- 
ily, and not only so, but bis interest, to provide 


them with a variety of vegetables for the table. It 
adds not only to their health, but to their comfort, 
and greatly reduces the consumption of animal 
food, It is also a duty he owes his sous, to em- 
ploy them every leisure hour in the garden, to in- 
struct them in the cultivation of the diflerent vege- 
tables, and at the same time to impress on their 
minds the important truths, that every hour should 
be profitably employed; and that a man’s garden 
is a pretty good index of his mind. When I see a 
garden well fenced and well cultivated, I draw the 
conclusion that the owner is a man of taste and of 
good feeling. 

But some may say, I cannot attend to a garden 
without neglecting my farm.” I appeal to such, 
whether there are not many hours in the course of 
a week, that might be spent in the garden, without 
any neglect of the farm. Our teams must have 
line to rest and feed ; and we often finish a job 
an hour or two before night, wlien it would be un- 
profitable to begin a new one; then say—Now 
boys, let us go into the garden, 

Instead of hunting in the fields, on the opening 
of spring, for a few greens, to be able to go to the 
garden, and gather a mess of spinvage, asparagus 
ov lettuee—or when the season is a little advanced, 


a mess of eariy peas, string beans, early beets, 


squashes, and a variety of other summer vegeta- 
bles, must surely afford gratification to the farmer, 
| But when, in addition to these, he has in autumn 
| buried in sand in bis cellar, a sufficient supply of 
| parsuips, carrots, salsify, beets and cabbage for the 
| consumption of his family through the winter, with 
| a cart load of Rhode Island crooknecks secured in 
ja dry place, he surely may take more comfort than 
ihe could with potatoes alone, even if the latter 
| were the best kidney or pink eye. 





If he have all these good things, he will net be 
satisfied uutil he has set out a long row of currant 
| bushes, and two or three Isabella grape vines ; 
| ner till he has yielded to the solicitations of his 


} pared gronud assigned them for parsley, sage, &e. 
with a few roses and other embellishinents, suited 
to their delightful taste. Onvrario. 





| POTATOES. 

| Berye something of a Murphy, we obtained five 
| or six kinds of potatoes last Fall, in order to aseer- 
) tain which were the best, taking the season through, 
/and our verdict is decidedly in favor of the Pink 
_Lyes. They are now mealy and white as the best 
| Genesee flour, Perhaps no potato can be found 
| whieh keeps better. They are not so early as the 
Chenangoes or Philadelphias, but they are superior 
in quality, nearly or quite equalling the Butmans, 
and yielding twice as well. Farmers whe are about 
planting would do well to try them.—Aennebec 
Journal. 





MEANS OF RENDERING THE VINE MORE 
PRODUCTIVE, 


A Froreien journal of some ability, recom- 
mends four ounces of alum to be mixed with four 
ounces of clay, by means of a sufficient quantity 
of water, and the roots of the vine being uncov- 
ered on a fine day, towards the end of winter, 





they are to be moistened with this mixture, and 
ihe earth then changed, so that what was previ- 
ously uppermost shall be undermost. Through 
this operation a vine produces a greater quauuly 
of grapes.—Goodsell’s Farmer. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
CULTURE OF MELONS. 

In the Genesee Farmer of the 18th ult. there is 
a communication from W. W. B., siating bis want 
of success in the cultivation of melous. Perhaps 
I may be able to suggest a plan by which he will 
not be liable to such a total failure in future, though 
I should suppose that in your Jatitude there was 
not much certainty in bringing this delicious fruit 
to perfection, [ would recommend him to select 
the lightest spot of ground in his garden, and at 
, say eight feet apart, dig holes 
about thirty inches square and eighteen inches 
deep. In these holes put some well rotted manure, 
which must be well mixed with the soil, until they 
are nearly full. 
of grass or grass roots, and completely pulverized. 
A sufficient quantity of the same kind of earth 
should then be thrown on to raise a hill toa moder- 
ate height above the general surtace of the ground. 
If these directions are followed, and the sub-soil 
be not of such tenacious quality as to retain much 
moisture, [ think a fair crop may be reasonably 
calculated upon. An additional advantage would 
be derived trom digging the holes in autumn, aud 
letting the earth thrown out, remain unul spring 
to be ameliorated by the frost.—This is the mode 





suitable distances 


The soil should be entirely clean 


pursued by some of the gardeners who supply the | 


Richmond market with melous, and 1 have touud 


it to succeed better than any other I have tried. 1 


will, however, mention an experiment T made last 
year, the result of which was tavorable beyond my 
I raised a few plants both of the 
watermelon and the cantaloupe in a box, which 
came up very early among other plants. I traus- 
planted them into a rich, well prepared spot of 
ground, that had been spaded very deep, 


expectations, 


being 


careful to take them up with as much dirt roand | 


the roots, and with as Jitthe injury to the fibres as 


possible. They grew well, were not infested by | 
bugs, being tou large to be much annoyed by them | 


—and yielded a remarkably fine crop, both as to 
number, size and quality. 
formed weil, and the young plants kept moderate- 
ly watered if the weather is dry, I incline to the 
opinion that this will be found to be a very eligible 
way of raising the melon. By this means we may 
also have the plants in readiness to set oul sv as to 
be greatly in advanee of those planted in the open 
ground; for the earlier they get a start the more 
certain will be the crop. 
ed at once, and the transplanting doue as soon as 
the danger from late frosts is over. 7.8. @. 
Beaverdam, (Va.) 2mo. 3, 1834. 


If this oper Lion is per- 


The seeds inay be plaut- 





From the Newburyport Herald, 
HORTICULTURAL. 

Mr. Allen—I take the liberty through your ex- 
cellent paper, to inform the members of the New- 
bury port Horticultural Society, that Zebedee Cook, 
Esq. of Boston, Vice President of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and whose kind attendance 
we have several times experienced, lias sent to his 
relation and friend Capt. Hector Cotiin of Rock 
Farm, a number of scious of the best varieties of 
Pears in the neighborhood of Boston, for the use 
of the members of our Society. Capt. Coftin has 
added to them a list of scions of very fine Apples 
from his own farm. ‘There are also scious of Pears 
from the garden of Gorham Parsons, Esq. and Mr. 
Wiuship of Brighton. ‘The members of the Soci- 
ety may be supplied by calling at the store of Mr. 
Ths. B. White. A Lover or UorticuLtrure. 





From tre Northampton Courier. 
AGRICULTURAL, 

Ar the annual meeting of the Hampshire, Frank- 
lin and Hampden Agricultural Society, Joseph G. 
Cogswell was elected President; Messrs. Samuel 
Lathrop, Caleb Rice, Dr. Elisha Edwards, Ros- 
well Hubbard and LL. G. Bowers, Vice Presidents ; 





| Messrs. J. H. Butler, D. Stebbins, Secretaries ; and 
Samuel L. Hinckley, Treasurer ; Messrs. Stephen 
Brewer, Elias Winchell and Jonathan Hunt, Com- 
| inittee on Household Manufactures ; Messrs, bid- 
| ward Parsons, James Kent and Henry Parsons, 
| Committee of Arranget®uts and Agriculwure ; 
| M Henry Kent, Walter Cooley and Benjaniin 
| Ashley, Committee on Animals, 

Voted, That the next annual Show and Fair be 
holden at West Springfield, 

Due notice of the time and place for depositing 
Manutactures, &c. will be given hereafter. 

Attest, J. R. Burver, R. Secretary. 








SHORTENING ROOTS. 

Srepiine plants that are designed to be re- 
moved, should be taken up, either in the fall or 
spring, aud set out preparatory to their final trans- 
| plantation, in order to cut off their long deeply 
| penetrating roots, and cause them to send out a 





| vreater number pear the stem. In case it is not 

convenient to take them up, cut off the tap and 
long horizontal roots, by thrusting in the spade, 
If done in the fall, they 
,can be the more safely ansplanted in the spring. 
| Vi w York Farmer. 


} 


} willouk litting the plants. 


5 





COMPRESSION OF WATER, 
Mr. Jacos Perkins has invented an apparatus, 
which, by hydrostatic pressure, compresses water 
lito an extent equal to a fourteenth part of its vol- 
ume. ‘The force employed is equivalent to a pres- 
isure of 300,000 Ibs. to the square inch, and is ap- 
In most of our works on 


| plied to other fluids. 
jnatural philosophy, water is treated as incompres- 
— : ; . 

| sible aud non-elasiic, by this apparatus the oppo- 


site of these two propositions is clearly shown.— 


‘There was a considerable difficulty in getting a 
vessel capable of resisting so high a pressure ; and 
ihe chief feature of Uhis instrument is the manner 


| of constructing the cylinder, which is formed of a | 


series of Conceutric tubes: thus the inner or smaller 
g, and is turned ac- 
curately on the outer surtace ; the next tube is then 
formed, and is accurately turned on the inner sur- 
luce, and the bore of this second or outer tube is 
just too small to receive the first tube, but, in order 
that it may do so, it is heated, till, by expansion, it 
is capable of receiving the first tube within it, and 
iu cooling, the second tube shrinks on the first 


iube is first formed by weldin 


a cylinder is produced capable of withstanding any 
pressure.—Rcpertory of Inventions. 





MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 


Gay & Bovrrom of Lisbon, Connecticut, have in- 
vented power looms aud other machinery for the 
inanuiacture of American silk into cloths. We are 
happy to hear these spirited manufacturers say that 
they waut no protection, not even that which would 
arise froma revenue duty ou foreign fabrics. Whiat 
our sik growers need is a market, and that ean 
vuly be furnished to suflicient extent, by the sue- 
cessful manufacture of the raw material into a 
great variety of articles of use.—V. ¥. Jour. Com. 





iube and strougly embraces them together; a third 
tube, a fourth, aud so on, are similarly put on, till! 











jamin Davenport, William S&S. Hastings ; 


WORCESTER AGRICULTURAL SUCIETY, 

Ar the Annual Meeting of the Worcester Agri- 
cultural Society, holden at the Exchange Cotice 
House in Worcester, on the 17th inst. the follow- 
ing officers for the present year were elected :— 

President, Levi Lincoln—t1st Vice President, Ao- 
ron ‘Tufts—2d Vice President, Holman— 
Treasurer, Theoph. W heeler— Corresponding See’ry, 
Oliver Fiske—Recording See’ry, Wm. D. Wheeler. 

Trustees—Barre, Daniel Bacon, Seth Caldwell ; 
Bolton, Stephen P. Gardner, Amory Holman ; Boyl- 
ston, Nathaniel Brigham; Brooktield, Edwin B. 
Taintor; Charlton, Salem Towne; Dudley, George 
A. Tutts ; Grafton, Samuel Wood, John Batelel- 
ler; Hardwick, Samuel Billing ; Harvard, Jacob 
Haskell; Holden, Samuel Daman ; Lancaster, John 
G. ‘Thurston, Joel Wilder; Leicester, Isaac South- 
gate, Joseph D. Sargent ; Leominster, David Wil- 
der; Lunenburg, Edmund Cushing; Mendon, Ben- 
Milford, 
Sullivan Sumner; Millbury, Elisha Jacobs; New- 
Braintree, Samuel Mixter, Amory H. Bowman ; 
Northborough, William Eager; Northbridge, Syl- 
vanus Holbrook, Paul Whiting; North-Brooktield, 
Francis Carruth; Oakham, James Allen; Oxford, 
Jonathau Davis, Jr; Paxton, Nathaniel Lakin, 
Jonathan P. Grosvenor; Petersham, Jared Weed ; 
Princeton, Jacob W, Watson, Benjamin Harring+ 
ton; Royalston, Rufus Bullock; Shrewsbury, Hen- 
ry Snow, Silas Allen, jun.; Spencer, James Draper; 
Southbridge, Ebenezer D. Ammidown ; Southbor- 
ough, Jonas Ball; Sterling, 
phen Hastings ; Sutton, Daniel Tenney, Israel Put- 
nam; Sturbridge, Erasmus Holbrook ; Uxbridge, 
Joseph Thayer, Effingham L. Capron ; Westbor- 
ough, Charlies Parkman ; Worcester, John Davis, 
Thomas Chamberlain, Nathan Heard, John W. 
Lincoln, Rejoice Newton, Samuel B. Thomas, Lew- 
is Barnard, Stephen Salisbury, 

It appears by the account of the Treasurer, ex- 
hibited at this meeting, that the funds of the So- 
ciety HOW amount to $7,495.31, of which sum, 
33,000 is in Bank stock, and the remainder in 
good notes well secured. The renewal of the 
grant from the State for the encouragement of 
Agriculture enables the Society to continue their 
Cattle shows and exhibition of Manufactures, and 
a list of premiums to be awarded vext autumn for 
the best of the products of the Farms and Work- 
shops of the county of Worcester, will soon be 
published by the Trustees. Neither shall the ladies 
be neglected or forgotten. The Society considers 
itself much indebted to the fairer part of the commu- 
uity for the interest and embellishment of their 
shows—and knowing that they are never weary in 
well doing, the Society with contidence call upon 
the ladies, not to forget us next fall. 

The Society would make an earnest appeal to 
all the present members, individually, to endeay- 
or, by removing prejudices, if there are still any 
existing, and by the use of all proper measures, to 
increase their number, and thereby their means of 
usefulness, in the promotion of the objects of the 
Society. They confidently believe the Society 
has done much good, It is their desire to aug- 
This 
can only be done by increasing the amount of 
their funds. And the Yeomanry of the county 
are juvited to join us in our endeavors to promote 
the interests of agriculture, manufactures and the 
mechanic arts, by giving the Society their names, 
and their influence, 

April 19, 1834. 


Silas 


Moses Thomas, Ste- 


ment the number and amount of premiums. 


By order of the Society. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 30, 1834. 


SPRING WORK. 
Piloughing. It is a good general rule to plough 


in the fall most of the land which you propose to 
tll, Jack Frost, Esq. with his tiny pincers and 
invisible pulverizers will do more toward subdu- 
ing a rough and rugged soil than can be effected 
by all the implements of husbandry, But in ma- 
ny soils, fall ploughing is not to be recommended. 
A light sandy land, which is naturally too loose 
for vigorous vegetation, is injured by late fall 
ploughing. The frost destroys the little adhe- 
siveness which it ever possessed, and its most fer- 
tilizing particles are swept away by winds, or 
washed off by floods. Such soils should be kept 
coated and bound together by vegetation as much 
as possible. In ploughing land of any deserip- 
tion, but more particularly a light soil, care should 
be taken to draw the furrows as nearly level, or 
horizontal as possible. Without this precaution, 
every furrow will become the channel of a water 
course, by means of which the best of your soils 
will be apt to take French leave of your premises. 
If your land is light and sandy, it will be highly 
Important to turn the furrow quite over and leave 
it as flat as the narrative of a long-winded story- 
teller, Then complete your work by harrowing 
so as to fill the interstices between the furrow sli- 
ces, and passing a heavy roller over it, your soil 
will then, probably remain with you, instead otf 
being off by wind or water. But if the land is ot 
a stiff, heavy and adhesive nature, the furrow sli- 
ces should not be laid so flat as to prevent the air 
from pervading their sides and lower parts. The 
depth of ploughing should be regulated by the kind 
of crop prepared, the depth of the sod and the 
means of improving it, Itis wrong togurn up at 
once a great body of hungry earth, unless you 
have plenty of manure with which to feed it, A 
soil naturally shallow should be made deeper by 
degrees, and no more barren earth be turned up by 
any one operation than you have the means of en- 
riching by manure. Spring wheat is a very good 
crop with which to sow clover and other grass 
seeds, It is well to plough and harrow it in with 
your spring wheat, you will please to allow not 
less than about twelve pounds of good clean clo- 
ver seed, and as much asa peck of herds grass, 
alias timothy, to an acre, you may as well sow 
grass seed in the spring on winter wheator rye, 
and harrow it in. Although some plants of the 
grain may be torn up by the teeth of the harrow, 
the remainder will receive so much benefit that 
the balance will be much in favor of using the hai- 
row. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. : 
Salurday, April 26. 


By Mr. Hoyt of Gilford, N. H. Russet apples 


from atree raised by him from seed, a fruit of 


iedinm quality, valuable for their late Keeping. 
Ry Joseph Morton, Esq. of Milton, Tolman’s 
Eweeting, fine and productive for the table and 
baking. 
By D. Fosdick, Esq. of Charlestown, Sweetwater 
Grapes preserved in oak saw dust, they were ina 
good state of preservation, and the flavor equal to 


tae imported grape. 
For the Comnmniitee, 


Rov’r MAnnina. 























oe "GRAPE VINES. 

Ler that farmer who has not a good grape vine 
about his house, mount his horse and goa journey 
of some 10, 50, or 100 miles to obtain an Isabella, 
Catawha, or some other choice native vine. It 
should make a farmer blush, in these days to be 
compelled to say, he has no vine to sit under, Th 
implies that he is slow in availing himself of the 





protiered blessings of Providence—that he cannot 
think much of adding to the comforts and pleas- 
ures of liis wife and children.n—WM. Y. Farmer. 





ASHES. 
A correspondent informs us, that from his own 





experienee, and the opinion of the best farmers, 
he is satisfied that a bushel of good ashes is worth 
a bushel of corn, to put on corn, flax grass or a 
garden : and he is surprised thatany person should 
continue the practice of selling ashes for pot-ash, 
at the trifling price of 8 or 10 cents a bushel.— 
Hampshire Gazette. 





3READ. 

Ir is not generally known that the best and fin- 
est bread must contain both aluim apd potatoes, 
Yo five bushels of Hour there must be 28 pounds 
of alum and a bushel of potatoes. The alum is 





ground in with the wheatat the mill, and the po- 
tatoes are boiled by the baker’s servants and rub- 
bed unpeeled through a sieve. Without these in- 
sredients the bread would neither be white or light: 
so that not only does a great profit induce the 
usage, but the improvement of the article for sale 
requires it. The bad taste of the alum is taken 
away by the fermentation of the dough. 
times instead of yeast which is occasionally very 
difficult to procure sweet the great bakers use vol- 
atile salts, with which they ferment some of the 
dough, and that ferments the rest without any 
yeast. The above mentioned quantities of flour, 
alum and potatoes, will make 80 quartern loaves, 
and the quantity of potatoes accounts for the faet 
that excellent bread can be got from the bakers 


Some- 


cheaper than it can be made at home, 





ITEMS. 
Grass seeds. Iris very probable that the far- 
mers of this country, in confining their attention | 
exclusively to clover and timothy, do not realize 
isimuch hay and pasture as they would from a 
In’ Eng- 





greater variety sown inthe same field. 
land the quantity sown to the acre for mowing ts 
ten pounds of red clover, two of white do., two of 
vellow do,, and one bushel of perennial rye grass. | 


In this country grass seed is not generally sown 
later than the 15th of April—W. Y. Farmer. 

This is the season in whieh 
Horses that! 


Botls in Horses. 
these worms are injurious to horses. 
have their food frequently seasoned with salt are 
said to be less liable to injury from them, Since | 
botts seem to be fond of sweet liquids, it may be | 
an advisable precaution to administer molasses | 
with their food.— Genesee Farmer. 

The Chinese Mulberry. We should advise eve- 
ry farmer to obtain at least one of the Morus mul-| 
ticaulis, It will not cost more than fifly cents ; 
aud by taking cuttings or by laying, he may next, 
spring have some ten or twenty plants. — Genesee 


Farmer. | 

Young Turkies. No kind of domestic fowl sell 
betrer than fine turkies; and yet comparatively 
few are raised in proportion to the numbers hateh- | 


ed. tis recommended to keep them from wet, 
and to feed them on homony aud chopped onions. 
—.V. Y. Farmer. 

Grubbing. The manner in which I cleared a piece 
of ground grown up in bushes and undergrowth of 
various sizes from three to ten feet high was with 
a pair of oxen and a chain of ten to twelve feet 
long, with one end attached to the yoke, and form- 
ing a noose with the other around as many of the 
sprouts as could be encompassed by it, which when 
ius made fast, they drew out by the roots with 
great ease; it was in the spring while the ground 
was yet loose: it is probable the operation would 
not be so easy when the ground is dry and hard, 
Two active boys of filieen years of age, will clear 
more ground in this way, than ten men will grub 
out in the ordinary method with mattocks.—.dmer- 
ican Farmer. 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

A fossil ship containing sculls and bones, both human 
and brute, has recently been discovered at New Romney 
on the coast ot England. he carth has been removed 
so as to display her whole form, a clinker built craft, and 
trunnel fastened, having only one mast, being 54 feet 
long by 24 wide. Curiesity has been much excited by 
its developement. 

Four Banks Failed. The Bank of Washington and 
the Patriotic Bank, in the city of Washington, the Far- 
wers and Mechanics Bank at Georgetown, D. C. and 
the Alexandria Bank, have all stopped payment with- 
ina few days. They are declared to be solvent, but 
unable to withstand the pressure of the times. 

From the Register kept in Shelburne four miles west 
of this village, we learn that during the last winter, there 
tellin that place between Nov. 26 and Dec. 24, 50 inch- 
In Ashfield, Heath, 


and Rowe, towns lying higher and farther west, there 


es of snow,a very unusual quantity. 


fell from 18 to 24 inches more during the same space of 
time. lu Shelburne, there fell from Dee. 24 to March 
25, at five different ties, 22 inches more, making 75 
inches in all.--Grecnfield Mercury. 

A Distressing but common Circumstance. A few days 
since a Mrs. Robinson, wife of Mr. Barnabas Robinson, 
of Sheridan, inthis county, left her child aged six months 
upon a cotton blanket on the floor, while she left the 
house for a few minutes,and on her return she found 
the blanket and child’s clothes on fire, supposed to have 
The child was so 
We might 


here add the usual caution against thus leaving helpless 


taken by a coal snapping upon them. 
severely burned that it died on the third day. 


children alone where there is a fire, but it would prob- 
ably have as much effect as the hundreds that have been 


| given betore. 


Cure for Polypus. A writer in a foreign periodical 
relates that an obstinate case of polipi of the nose of 
iong standing was cured by applying laudanum with a 
hair pencil to the polipi. 


Mr. Isaac Edwards, of Penntownship. in the western 


| section of Chester county, informs us that he disposed 


of 211 lbs. of butter, from four cows, in the space of elev- 
en weeks in the early part of last season: besides fur- 
nishing the ordinary supplies of a family of from four to 
seven persons.—I esichester Village Record. 

Last year on the opening of the canal, there was at 
Albany ready to be torwarded, 2575 tons of goods from 
New York. This year, alas! there is only seven hun- 
dred tons.—N. Y. Star. 

The Meteoric Phenomena. Professor Olmstead of New 
Haven, has offered an ingenious hypothesis to the forth- 
coming number of Silliman’s journal, on the subject of 


the extraordinary shower of meteors during the last fall, 








AND 
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Nov. 13. “He « ce ecnsiders them : a :nebulous bod yor > cluste f, 
moving in an orbit round the sun, within that of the 
earth. He estimates the time of their annual revolution 
at In2days. At the time when seen,some of them must 
have approached so near the earth as to fall within our 
atmosphere, which caused their combustion, and thus 
rendered them visible. It is a singular fact that the 
great meteoric phenomena in 179, appeared Nov. 12th, 
and most of these sublime exhibitions in the movement 
of the heavenly bodies are said to have occurred in this 


month —Eustern Argus. 
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FRUIT TREES. 

*RNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM 
KENRICK im Newron, 55 miles from Boston, 
by tlie City Mills. 

Tins ..arsery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collec 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &e. 
and covers the mostot I8acres. Of new ~ brated Pears alone, 
150 kin Is, a part of which, having alread ly been prove din ou 
climate, are specially recomimended.—4 Mt , Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &e. &e—sclectious 
from the best varieties kuown—a Collection in anequal propor- 
tions of GUO varieties of fruit. 

White malberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. 

Morus Muuricautis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- 
fu! fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sources. White Flowering Horse Chesnuts. 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Samach, Altheas, Honevsuckles, Azaleas, &e. &c.— } 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Or! 
Herbaceo: is Howe ring plants,ac hoice selection of 280 varieties, 
—and 24 other 





Also the 
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kinds—and 83 splendid varieties of double Da 
Geutlemen are invited to forward their ordersearly Address 
to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free of charge fortra isportation, and suital ly pac ked, 
and from thence whe 1 ordered duly lorwarded, by land or sea... 
Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Gra, 
JARRETT, Who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston 


Catalogues gratis on application. Jy V7 7 


is. 











MACHINE FOR CUTTING FODDE R. 





B< PIE “PLANT; or, ‘Rheum Raphonticum. th PRI C Kk Ss OF C oO U N T RY PR Oo DU Cc E 


























This valuable vegetable is a perfectly palatable acid, and > —————— or ee 9 
answers most of the purposes that apples or other fruit do to Appues. ressete Sa, Bal ner barre! I 75 2 00 
cook, preserve, or dry for winter use. The stems of the full | 5, ’ on P 

‘ail gg. 4 PRESS, Wess « 4 se 6 * bushel 133] 150 
growu leaves of this plant are at all times fit for use; they re- BEEF, mess, (new) barrel 10 5e 
¢ > 4 38, y . @. ot a i 4 ‘ 
quire no other preparation than washing and cutting into short 'e ee, Me. r? 800 8 50 
pieces, and are theu fit to make pies, tarts, dry, or preserve, the prim ce ee te ee ae 6 tL G 75 
' — . - 4 . . . . . “ de 
same as apples. The leaves are frequently trom two to three p ‘ ) 
. . . po : , EESWAX Ame ean ey te yound 18 9 
feet wide, and tour feet long. ‘To have this plant produce m erwaee a. neriean) . one I “ ii = 
> , inspected, No, e ° 
Pp! ifection, sow the seeds ou a rich spot of ground; water them Pesan ek < mA ? J bushel 9 oul 2 50 
treque utly in dry weather, while the plants are young; in the Sans SE. new mith, . isla Fe ® e - 6 . 10 
fall or spring tollow) mg, pre pare a se of ground eighicen Me _ ’ kimmed milk. : ey ; “sé 3a y 
ches deep, and very rich with rotten manure, on this, set out | ps a i ageas ‘ an - 
een ; ? , FraTHERS, northern, geese e's se 40] f 
the plants four feet apart each way. One plant well cultivated : os wae a Na di } «6 en! = 
: . southern, geese,. . . } P 
at three or tour years old, will produce in one season, irom Prax, Amer = = | asim "al it 
rw . . i ae sé ic al. . . . . ° oO} 
thirty to fort¥ weight or upwards, fit for use. FLAXSEED P cS hel 1s 137 
. . » > F. s* . . . . . . . . Ss * . 
A few papers of the seed of this plant received and for sale Pr oun. Gam . eS hy urrel 1. 5 5 15 
: : 7 . gg . om mene . *hesee, z % ov ’ 
at the New England Seed Siggp. GEO. C. BARRETI Sir Fant ok i 
‘ e New Englanc CO lal il BARRE Daltimore , Howard str. new } 5 25! 5 50 
pg | Baltimore, whart 5 00] 5 19 
GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS “was spied ieelliee | nel mee 
“ = dees - piace | Alexandria, .-* . | O “| 5 37 

An excellent collection of GARDEN and FLower Seeds of GRAIN, Corn. northern yellow, e oushel | ii 70 
very best quali'y, in papers of 6} cents each, constantly ou hand southern yellow,.  . so 65) 68 
and for sale at New Eug rland Seed Store of } ' white, - “ bd 60 

GEO. C. BARRETT. tye, (scarce) Northern, | . : 63) 70 
| bi: arley, ~~ “ae = 62) 65 
THE IMPORTED HORSE PHCENIX. Oats, Nasthera. . (prime) ” 37 40 
2 . , Hay, best English, New ie as ton | 19 00) 20 ¢ 
The imported thorough bred English entire Horse Phoenix Fast os eat d ’ oa | 12 ou! 13 4 
" ao . . saste SCrOWOE. © © © «6 2 a 
six years old jJast June, ts offered for sale. He was sired by and & ail - a6 | 13 00) 16 Oe 
vi . as are Iressec . . ° . e | ‘ 
Antonio, dam by Comus. He has proved a sure foal geuer, ie a I 4 vallon | a6 o 
and his colis are very promising—and is believed to be as fine ions. ist ? ail ' he eS ec | 18 ban 
ag ‘ s ‘ . . . . . o - 
a horse as ever was offered. in this market for Sale, and well | “* . ronal i ~, 7 I os 14) le 
‘ x "2d quali . » ) 
worth the atleution of those who feel interested in the improve- > . } 
. Both sARD s , ist ‘1. % ) 
mentot the breed of horses. hes Horse may be seen at Mr I AED, oe I 1 po pound ai ¥ 
- » age? - : . , Southern, Ist sort,. . . v6 
Gilson’s Stable, Hawley Street, where further particulars will ‘ ; ¥ 5 | 
separ on ’ —. a sade gy | LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . as 18} 20 
re 2IVen, wil ipe j 0” 
5 mia “ | $6 upper, . . Ib. 22) 83 
SEEDS. j Dry Hide,sole. . . poset 17) ly 
. . 1 : upper | DD. } o 4 

Just reecived direct from Holland, a large assortment of} P hilade Wego & | pound | 95| 27 
CABBAGE SEEDS, in sma!! and large quantities. These | Radice anhe ; as i 93 2 
are from a House upou which the utmost reliance can be placed, | [aye best sort 4 : ¥ ‘ | cask 1 12) 1 2% 

Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel | 19 O06} 2 00 


and the quality of Dutch Seed is found superior, 


a 30 GEO. C. BARRETT, | Navy, Mess,. . . “| 14:09} 1 00 





Bone, middlings, . . | 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass bushe! | 2 3 2 50 


Cc. G. GREENE'S 
Re« Top, vortbern (a searce) wf 100 \ 0a 


IMPROVED SILK REEL—Pricr 820—For sale at the 


























Agricuhtural Warebous+, No. 52 North Market Siveet, and by | Red Clover, northern pound : 10 
the Patentees, Windsor, Vermont. ap 23 White Dateh Honeysuc kle - 80 ¥ 
Tattow.ined,....” it cwt | 8 00} 900 
GRAPE VINES AND PEAR TREES, WooL, Merino, fall blood, washed, pound 64 65 
FOR SALE, a few Grape Vines, plants 3 years old, at the | Merino, inix’d with Saxony, ; a . 
Garden of S. G. PERKINS, Brookline, viz.— a ao, = washed, ; Me 5S 
. | Mer Z me 7 66 oh < 
White Chasselas or Maskadine, Parp!e Muscat, t h erino, ball blood, . ‘“ 4 : 48 
Red Chasselas Red Constautne Merino, quarter, Sem «© & — : 
ok teen nate Native washed, | 2) 2 | « 33} 40 
> yi i . , Pulled superfine, . “6 50 60 
Atso,a few Pear Trees —Dwarf, Duchess of Angouleme. Ist Lambs, .. . “ 45 1) 
Apply at the Garden to Mr. Ropenrts, or to Mr. Penkins | If 6 ae ol ‘ 37 40 
at his Office. ap 16 8d ss : “ 9% 3b 
| Ist Spmning,. . . 45 48 
SWEET POTATO SLIPS. | Soathern pulled wool is generally 
Tuts day received trom New Jersey, a quantity of Swrer | 5 cts. less per tb, 
PoTatTo Sires in Bune order, and e sold ere” a _ - —— 
uantities if < apphed tor soon. GEO. C. BARRETT, | > 
ap tb New England Seed Store. | PROVISION MARKET, 
RETAIL PRICES, 











THE simplicity of the construction of this Machine, and the 
small probability of its getting out of repair, together with the 
neat and rapie manner that it performs its work, certainly ren- 
ders ita desirable article for the purposes for which it is in- 
tended. [tis con 
heretofore invented, and will eut an hundred weight of hay in 
ten minutes, two inches long,ecan also cutany te ‘ugih from three 
inches to one-fourth of an inch; itis fed by placing the fodder |, 
ina hopper that stands pe rpendicular, the knife playing hovi- 
zoutally underneath, by which means all the complicated 
machinery for feeding aud the power necessary to drive it is 
avoided. 

The Subscriber having become the proprietor of the right of 











structed on an eutire new principle from any 


“ Prepared Paint Ol,” 
assurances of its merit. 


city and vi 


and daratlity with a more permauent bg 
clear white. flows smooth, and is more tree from mil! 


WHITE DUTCH CLOVER. | ams,northern, . . + + + «© © | pound , nn} 8 

Rece:vep this week direet from Holland 1000 Ibs, superior |, southern, . 2. + + + + « | & 9; 10 
White Clover, warranted free from any kind of foul seed, Pork, whole hogs, . . . + + « = 5 7 
and atleast worth one third more than American. This will Pot a a | 64 te 15 
be found an exeeilent Grass for Pasture land, &c. | Rovere, Reb. « «st ett es ae 1! 12 
al6 Go. CC. BARRETT, New Englaud Seed Store. " lump,best,. . . 2... |“ 18; 20 
LEMOS ks 6 eh 5 we ew os Oe Ww! 13 

| PoTaTORS, . . . | bushel 333i 


PAINT OiL. 

The subscribers keep on hand a constant supply of their! 
which is offered for sale wih renewed 
} This Oi, in lependent ol heig 2D | BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mownnpay, April 28th, 1834. 
per cent. cheaper in price, a Wag a den #> ie. aoe Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
OE OE, GR METS. See ' : ellen  dlihiiliade. \ 
a a deck je att of 200 buiklings ‘ in thie ly At Market this day, 300 Beef Cattle, (including 30 unseld 

nity can be referred to, many of them painted m0 week,) 10 pairs working Oxen, 12 cows and calves, and 
iwo years ago, which continue to look we “and retained the ‘ir | sheep. 
eloss through the first vear, which is a clear demonstration of | Prices. Beef € ‘attle—In consequence of the cool weather, 
its streneth, The Prepare d Paint Oil is found to answer a | and the limited number at market, prices were CONSIG terably 
valuable parpose to mix with Linseed Oil, giving it: strc aes) advaneed, particularly on some qualities. We noticed a few 
It pa nts a very | pair very fine taken al 588; we quote prime at 550, a 575, 
ow, and good at 5 25, thin at 


Working Orenn he Sales noticed, 


| barrel 2 001 3 00 


, CIDER, (according to quality, ) 





hanges resulting trom the sea air, than any other Oil. 
Oil Factory (head Foster’s Whart . . : : 
ory (lee ) Cows and Calves—Sales were noticed at 23, 26, 28, »”, 


DOWNER & AUSTIN. | ay 53. 


P.S. Please be partcular to order Downer & Austin’s ey 
\ Sremared Paint Ci ” a 19 Gr s heep—We noticed one let taken at 523; one at6, and one 
ra : igo at 87. 


} 





making, &c. said machine, in and for the State of Massachu- 
setts, solicits the publie to call and examine for themselves 
Said Machine is for sale at the store of Prouty & Mrars 
No. ee street, Boston. DAVID P. KING, 
Who is also Agent for the States of Vermont, New Hamp- | 
shire, Maine, and Rhode Island. 
a2, eowOw 





and not imported. 


New England Seed Store. 


Swine—None at market; a few purchasers were considera- 
bly d sap pointed. 


MANGEL WURTZEL SEED. | 
300 Ihs. Mangel Wuartzel Seed, raised from selected roots 
| 





This article cannot be too highly reeom - 2 
nencded for Stock, yielding 1) tons to the acre, and being a SPRING RYE. 
JUST received a quantity of Spring Rye, at New England 


Sow 2h lbs, to the acre Fer sale at 
Seed Siore. 


GEO. C. BARRETT. 


nost profitable crop. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
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MISCELLANY. 
From the Village Post. 
LAND-BREEZE BETWEEN THE TROPICS. 


“ The forests of Brazil are filled with aromatic plants, whose 


perfumes are often wafted many leagues to sea.” 


To the billow-borne pilgrim 
Alone ou the seas, 

How sweet comes the perfume 
Of land, with the breeze! 

’T fs the breath of a summer 
Eternal in prime; 

The kindliest fragrance 
Of sun-gladdened clime! 


Those wanderings of sweetness 
How welcothe they are! 
That tell of a country ‘ 
Unseen and afar: 
Like the morning, their advent 
Aye ushers a smile ; 
And the rover’s heart dances s 
In joy ance the while. 
To cheer his lone vigil 
At midnight, they tell 
Of meadow and mountain, 
Of forest and dell— 
Till his eye o’er the ocean 
Forgetteth to roam, 
And he walks in his slumber 
The fields of his home. 


Thus oft on life’s billow, 
With bark tempest driven, 
The voyager fancies 
The breathings of Heaven ! 
The past and the present 
Remembering no more, 
He greets in his vision 
The world that’s before. C. 





From the Nantucket Inquirer. 


THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Tue novel, striking, and philanthropie idea ad- | 


vanced by our excellent Governor in his first mes- 
sage to the Legislature—viz. that the laws author- 
izing imprisonment for debt are in’ themselves 
absurd, since they exempt the poor man’s tools of 
trade from seizure, while they sanction the inear- 
ceration of his body—as though the implements 


could work without hands—it is gratifying to per- 


ceive, has aroused our law makers to a sense of 
their honor they have 


long-neglected duty. ‘To y 
adopted that liberal policy, and those rational views, 
in regard to the practice of punishing poverty as a 
crime, for which the more enlightened and humane 
among the citizens of this commonwealth have for 
remains now to be 


many years contended, — It 


proved, by experimental application of the statutes | 


‘or abolishing imprisonment for debt, and for ex- 
tending the jail limits, whether the great benefits 
promised to society by those who have advocated 
this change, shall be realized. 

One salutary effect, that may be confidently an- 
ficipated, is the gradual substitution of a more di- 
reet as well as safer mode of transacting ordinary 
bueiness between man and man, for the credit sys- 
fem hitherto so much in vogue, offen so ruinous, 


aid upheld only by the formidable image of a dun- | 
The introduction and ‘establishment of this | 


geon. 
new mode, cannot but operate advantageously on 


a large majority of the people—on the middle and | 


laboring classes especially. Men will aequire the 
habit of paying as they go; and if men mean to 
be honest, they may as well pay first as last. This 


| babit, and this ability, will become more and more 
easy as the system of trading or laboring for prompt 
| pay approaches to universality of adoption, 


| 


| Moreover, it will promote frugality. People 

with money in hand, are generally careful in their 
purchases, and scrupulous to get their money’s 
iworth; while those who can be accommodated 
with a distant day of reckoning, are not only apt 
to increase their responsibilities unnecessarily, but 
‘are very often subjected to gross impositions in the 
‘first place, and ultimately immense trouble and 
distress. A man buying on credit in a small way, 
‘is rarely over particular in the consideration ot 
those points which belong to a good bargain ; he 
vneither searehes the market, examines the quality, 
Hor asks the price, with that degree of pradent dis- 
, cretion which commonly marks the dealings of one 
with cash in hand, This is human nature perhaps: 
at all events it is a fact founded in experience, 





Another good effeet—of'a moral character—miay 


Things will 
ibe oftener called by their right names. The 
iswindier and the unfortunate will not so fre- 
| quently be confounded, and thrown undistinguish- 
;ed into prison, A knave who deserves the pillory, 
| is sometimes let off with the simple penalties hith- 
jerto inflicted on poor debtors. ‘Those whose busi- 
jHess it is to punish the rogue, contrive to satisfy 
|their sense of justice that his doom is sutticiently 
isevere, though it be no greater than that suflered 
by the defaulter whose culpability arises from vo 
| moral guilt, But trath and justice demand a dif- 
ferent course towards these individuals relatively, 
|} If loss of personal liberty be the legal forfeiture 
}denounced upon innocent penury, the same meas- 
lure of punishment is not enough for the chastise- 
jment of fraud and imposture. The villain who 
‘cheats the widow and orphan, has too often been 
| suffered to escape as a mere debtor ; and as such 
vhas obtained that sympathy which only misfortune 
should claim. The welfare of society, as well as 
the cause of justice, requires an exposure of every 
crime under its proper name and character; and 
men should boldly hold up such examples to pub- 
lic detestation, rather than extenuate an actual of- 
fence against virtue and law, by softening its qual- 
ity for the mere sake of obtaining individual satis- 
faction. Heneeforth, then, by the aid of our new 
system, let full retribution be exacted of the knave 
and swindler ; while the honest man, thongh poor 
and disabled, is still sheltered and protected by the 
arm of the law, from useless or vindictive per- 
secution, 


ibe expected from this improvement, 





ITEMS. 
The Ladies vs. Tobacco. The tobacco chewers 
‘of New Hlaven appear to be up to their ears in 
trouble. The ladies of the city assembled not long 
since, and formed themselves into a society, agree- 
ling to hold no communion with any gentleman 
who indulged in the use of tobaceo, 


-? Goose Team. A London paper relates an ac- 
/count of a wager won by a son of a nobleman, 14 
year old, who navigated the Thames from Black- 
friars to Westminster in a washing tub, drawn by 
six geese in harness. Whenever the geese devi- 
ated from the true course, he put them right with 
He won 50 guineas by his performance. 


i his stick. 

Hogreeves. By a late law, this ancient and hon- 
orable office has been abolished, and the duties 
transferred to the field-driver. The newly married 


| tan can uo longer be chosen hog-reeve. 


EFFECTS OF OPIUM IN CHINA. 

Ovr Indian subjects will be more likely to sue- 
ceed in conquering China by the demoralizing eflect 
of opium than we should by force of arms. The 
horrible scenes. described by M. Guizlatf are most 
appalling. Mr. Majoribanks says the palace of the 
Viceroy of Canton was burned down by the opium 
pipe of bis secretary ; that the Emperor’s eldest 
son died from excessive indulgence in the use of it; 
and that all persons of wealth are addieted to it. 
To such a pitch has the smuggling trade arrived, 
that one of the Viceroys recommended it should be 
legalized. It is said that the amount paid for this 
deleterious drug is nearly four millions sterling a 
year, mostly from Bengal. If once legalized, the 
poppy, like tobaceo, will be universally cultivated, 
all ranks will become enervated and reckless, and 
the western mountaineers, recently and perhaps 
sll in a state of rebellion, will once more couquer 
and overcome China.—English Quar. Review. 








For Sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
—HARDEN’S improved Seep Sowing Maciuint. This 
is one of the best labor saving machines in use, calculated for 
sowing small seed. The saving of seed in the use of this im- 
plement is more than sufficient to pay the cost of it annually, 
Price 95. ap 16 





Howard’s Improved Patent Cast Iron Plough. 
FOR SALE at the Agricultural Warehouse 51 & 52 North 
Market street, a further supply of Howard’s Improved Patent 
Cast Iron Ploughs. ‘The very extensive sale these ploughs 
met with the past season, and the very general satisfaction they 
gave to all persons who used them, give them decidedly the 
preterence over all ploughs now in use—a constant supply of 
them will now be kept for the accommodation of the public, and 
all_orders will be supplied on the same terms as at the manufac- 
tory. a 16 





For Sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
—WILLIS’ Improved Cast Steel Manure Fork, the best 
warranted article that has been made tor the purpose. alo 





DAMAGED BISHOPS LAWN AND MUSLINS. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, at No. 414 Washington 
Street, will open for sale this day, 
1 Case wet (but not damaged) Bishops Lawn. 
1 do. do. do. Book Muslin. 
Also, 1 do. Superfine 6-4 Cambrie Dimoties, which will be 
otiered by the Piece at 25 per cent. less than cost of importa- 
tion. m 14 





STRAW CARPETING. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington street, 
has received alot of 106 pieces superior straw carpeting white 
and faney checks, 5-4,6-4, and 7-4 widths, which he will sell 
by the prece or yard at very low prices. Also, Canton Straw 
table matts. istf. a 16. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
SIXty day s trom the time of subseribing, are entitiedto a dedue- 
lion of hity cents. 

{1 No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
beimg made in advance. 
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